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condition. 1 She did write such an article, but it was 
mislaid in the printing office and never published; so 
the destruction is probably still going on unheeded. 
The locality here described, on account of the limited 
amount of rock above water-level, may be spared until 
the deposit a little farther north is exhausted; but it 
seems to be threatened with the same fate that overtook 
one of the hart's-tongue fern localities near Syracuse, 
N. Y., 2 and the only Mississippi station for Tricho- 
manes Petersii. 3 Any fern student who visits Florida 
in the near future, therefore, should make it a point to 
see the Pineola grottoes before it is too late, but bearing 
in mind the various perils above mentioned. There are 
no hotel accommodations near, but the place can easily 
be explored between the morning and afternoon trains 
in either direction. Possibly other equally interesting 
spots could be discovered near by, too. 
College Point, N. Y. 



An Adirondack Fern List 

B. C. BENEDICT 

The section of the Adirondacks with which I am 
familiar is notable for the large number of fern plants 
but the very small number of fern species. The Syra- 
cuse field meeting of the Society in July, 1915, resulted in 
the collection of forty different ferns, excluding lycopods, 
equisets, and varieties. With two or three days' 
further exploration it would have been possible to find 
within the confines of Onondaga County nearly if not 



1 See Small, Jour. N. Y. Bot. Gard. 17: 41. March, 1916. 

2 See Maxon, Fern wort Papers 31. 1900. 

8 See Underwood, Torreya 3: 18. Feb. 1903; Fern Bull. 13: 6. 1905. 
Nothing Is said there about the destruction of the locality, but Prof. 
Tracy told me in 1905 that the rock (presumably Altamaha Grit) had 
been blasted away for railroad ballast. 
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quite ten more kinds, making a total of fifty, a number 
practically double that of many states. 

In the course of several summers spent in the Adiron- 
dacks in the neighborhood of the Fulton Chain of Lakes, 
Herkimer and Hamilton Counties, I have a record of 
twenty species which is given below. This, of course, 
is not a complete list even for the region in question, as 
fern-hunting as a sport in competition with swimming, 
tramping, canoeing, fishing, etc., did not by any means 
come off first in my case, but there were some very 
interesting points noted in connection with the species 
found, and it would certainly be of interest to have 
observations from others who have collected in the 
Adirondacks, both to add to the list and with regard 
to other peculiarities noted. Especially if some one 
has already published an account of Adirondack ferns 
I would be glad to know of it. 

The region covered by the list is practically entirely 
woods and water. The altitude varies from about 
seventeen hundred to thirty-eight hundred feet. Prac- 
tically all that is not hill or mountain is swamp or lake. 
I have been along the shores of twenty lakes and have 
seen probably twice as many more from elevations. 
Swamps are frequent with sphagnum in most of them. 
The swamps are usually covered with larch, spruce, 
balsam, and alder, while the slopes show beech, yellow 
birch, hard maple, and moose wood, mountain ash, 
with some pine and hemlock. The rock is all granitic. 
Fallen logs and large boulders are everywhere. 

The list follows: 

Osmunda cinnamomea, 0. Claytoniana, 0. regalis. 
The first grows in the swamps, the second on moist 
slopes, and third along streams and sometimes on the 
lake shores themselves. Long Lake is lined in its rocky 
portions with royal fern which shows some beautiful 
color variations in September. Two cinnamon fern 
plants were seen with marked forking of the leaves and 
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one of these was sent to the Society garden at the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 

Athyrium acrostichoides, A. filix-femina. The latter 
is common, the former not very. 

Dennstaedtia punctilobula. Frequent, at its best in 
open sunny places, but common in shades from swamps 
to mountain tops. 

Dryopteris cristata, D. cristata x intermedia. D. cristata 
X spinulosa, D. dilatata, D. dryopteris, D. intermedia, D. 
noveboracensis, D. phegopteris, D. simulata, D. spinu- 
losa, and D. thelypteris. The most interesting thing 
about this list to me is the absence of D. marginalis, 
the commonest fern in the central New York woods. Is 
it common anywhere in the Adirondacks? Do the high 
altitude and long winters exclude it? As a matter of 
fact the winters though long and cold are not hard on 
herbaceous plants because there is such a deep snow 
blanket that the ground freezes very little. 

D. simulata I reported some six years ago in Torreya 
as from the north side of Quiver Pond, a small lake near 
Fourth Lake. This summer I found it in much greater 
quantities along a little trickle which made its way 
under the logs of an old abandoned corduroy road 
formerly used in lumbering operations. The locality 
is near Third Lake Creek and south of Quiver Pond. 
The little stream followed the corduroy road for a 
quarter of a mile and everywhere the simulata was 
abundant. Sphagnum is scattered everywhere, and 
its concomitant moisture. Has anyone ever found this 
fern in anything but boggy or sedgy situations? 

D. dilatata was found only once on Blue Mountain, 
from three thousand feet to the top about thirty-eight 
hundred feet high. I have never found it at lower 
elevations in the Adirondacks. The mountains whose 
tops range about twenty-five hundred feet do not seem 
to furnish the right conditions for it. That it may 
occur at lower elevations is undoubted, but I believe 
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that it will be found that local conditions, such as may 
be found in a very deep cool ravine, for example, would 
account for its being lower. A correspondent in Europe 
once wrote me that in central Europe it is also confined 
to comparatively high altitudes. In more northern 
latitudes as in Labrador it is, of course, found even as 
low as at sea level, but this is also true of most alpine 
plants. 

The special point in mind is the mistake often made, 
as I did for years, of trying to find dilatata in every 
broad leaved intermedia in any lowland woods. When 
once seen it is recognized as a very distinct thing and 
even when transplanted to lower levels it retains its 
distinctive characters. I brought Blue Mountain plants 
of dilatata to the New York Botanical Garden in 1908 
which are still growing there and easily distinguishable. 
Then, too, dilatata is the first of the spinulose ferns to 
feel the effects of frost which causes the leaves to wither 
and turn brown in September. 

Onoclea sensibilis. Common along Third Lake Creek, 
but becoming less so as the operations of beavers are 
continually raising the level of more and more of this 
stream and the sensitive fern or, as Mr. Scott calls it, 
the bull-moose fern, usually occupies stretches of grassy 
bank. I remember seeing one considerable growth of 
Onoclea almost entirely covered with water due to a 
recent addition to the height of the next dam below. 
After a short period of this treatment even the bull- 
moose fern succumbs. Some of the beaver dams are 
so extensive and so placed that large tracts of land 
have been flooded with the consequent death of many 
acres of trees. The beavers were introduced by the 
state some years ago and are still protected by penalty 
of a heavy fine. 

Poly podium vulgar e. Almost every large boulder in 
moist upland woods is covered by large sods of poly- 
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pody, locally called rock fern. Considerable fruitless 
search was made among such colonies for marked varia- 
tions in leaf form. 

Polystichum acrostichoides. Comparatively infre- 
quent. Many of the wooded slopes are apparently too 
damp for it. 

Pteridium aquilinum. Abundant on cleared neglected 
banks or competing with berry bushes. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 



The Ferns of the Lake George Flora, New York 

I. 

STEWART H. BURNHAM 

The region covered by the so-called Lake George 
Flora includes the counties of Washington, Warren and 
Saratoga. Three additional records in the counties of 
Essex and Hamilton are also given. The altitude at 
Waterford and for some distance up the Hudson river 
is but 100 feet above the sea; also South Bay and lower 
Lake Champlain is 101 feet. Black Mt. on Lake George, 
2665 feet, is the highest land in Washington county. 
Crane Mt., 3254 feet, and Gore Mt., 3595 feet, are well 
known peaks in Warren county. Several other peaks 
in northwestern Warren county are over 3000 feet; 
but Gore Mt. is the highest land in the region. 

The rocks composing the mountains are largely of a 
granitic gneissoid nature. Chazy limestone, appearing 
in the vicinity of northwest Hartford, extends through 
the town of Kingsbury to Glens Falls, where it is known 
as Trenton limestone or black marble. Slates occur 
along the eastern side and in southern Washington 
county; also along the banks of the Hudson river from 
Glens Falls to Waterford and along the Mohawk river. 
Considerable sandy soil is found in Saratoga county 
and a few sandy tracts in Warren and Washington 



